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irresponsible control over her subjects in religious
matters; she makes laws for them of her own.
authority, and enforces obedience on them as the
tenure of their membership with her.' He admits
that membership of the Church will coincide, in
many cases, with membership of the State; but the
distinction is nevertheless clear. * There is no
necessary coincidence in their particular appli-
cation and resulting details, in the one and the
other polity, just as the good of the soul is not
always the good of the body; and much more so
is this the case, considering there is no divine
direction promised to the State, to preserve it from
human passion and human weakness.'122
Difficulties, of course, abound; and Newman does
not fail to recognise their existence. 'It is not
enough,' he says,128 'for the State that things
should be done, unless it has the doing of them
itself; it abhors a double jurisdiction, and what
it calls a divided allegiance; aut Caesar aut nullus
is its motto, nor does it willingly accept of any
compromise. All power is founded, as it is often
said, on public opinion; for the State to allow the
existence of a collateral and rival authority is to
weaken its own.' Clearly, if the State desires to
be an Austinian sovereign, collision is inevitable,
and Newman admits that the State is physically
the superior power. The problem then becomes
the search for means whereby the Church 'may be
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